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possible or convenient, on the old aristocratic models. Sans-
culottism is inconsistent with respect for productive labor, or with
the accumulation of wealth. No one who can earn great wages
or who possesses wealth will, out of zeal for philosophical doc-
trines, prefer to live in squalor and want. The relation of
modern mores to new feelings in respect to labor and trade, and
to the accumulation of wealth, are to be easily perceived from
the course of modern revolutions.

167. Ruling classes. Special privileges. Corruption of the
mores. In every societal system or order there must be a ruling
class or classes ; in other words, a class gets control of any society
and determines its political form or system. The ruling class,
therefore, has the power. Will it not use the power to divert
social effort to its own service and gain ? It must be expected
to do so, unless it is checked by institutions which call into action
opposing interests and forces. There is no class which can be
trusted to rule society with due justice to all, not abusing its
power for its own interest. The task of constitutional govern-
ment is to devise institutions which shall come into play at the
critical periods to prevent the abusive control of the powers of
a state by the controlling classes in it. The ruling classes in
mediaeval society were warriors and ecclesiastics, and they used
all their power to aggrandize themselves at the expense of other
classes. Modern society is ruled by the middle class. In honor of
the bourgeoisie it must be said that they have invented institutions
of civil liberty which secure to all safety of person and property.
They have not, therefore, made a state for themselves alone or
chiefly, and their state is the only one in which no class has had
to fear oppressive use of political power. The history of the nine-
teenth century, however, plainly showed the power of capital in
the modern state. Special legislation, charters, and franchises
proved to be easy legislative means of using the powers of the
state for the pecuniary benefit of the few. In the first half of
the century, in the United States, banks of issue were used to
an extravagant pitch for private interest. The history is dis-
graceful, and it is a permanent degradation of popular govern-
ment that power could not be found, or did not exist, in the